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To the Honorable Senate and the House of Representatives. 

In aceordanee with the provisions of chapter 70 of the Ee- 
Bolves of 1911, relative to an inveatigation of the methods now 
prescribed by law for the distribution of the cost of public edu- 
cation among the towns and cities of the Commonwealth, the 
Board of Education herewith reports the results of its investi- 
gations, and submits in accordance with the terms of the re- 
solve certain recommendations. 

The report required in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 39, Acts of 1912, relating to the payment of transporta- 
tion expenses of certain high school pupils, is also included. 
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Part I. - Report of the Board of Education. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The following is the text of the resolve : — 

Besolved, That the board of education be directed to investigate . the 
methods now presrfibed by law for the distribution between local com- 
munities and the commonwealth of the cost of public education in the 
commonwealth ; and to report thereon to the general court not later than 
January five, nineteen hundred and thirteen, with recommendations as 
to such changes and modifications in the said methods as in its opinion 
are demanded In the interest of economy and soand edacational policy. 

In cpmpUance with the foregoing resolve, the Board of Edu- 
cation submite herewith a general report, to which is added for 
the convenience of those desiring to acquaint themselves fur- 
ther with the subject, the following appendices : — 

(A) Statistical exhibit of principal facts relative to school 
support in Massachusetts, showing for the State as a whole and 
for each city and towu therein — 

1, Valuation of assessed property, April 1, 1910. 

2, Total tax levied on property, April 1, 1910, 

3, Total expenditures for support of public schools (1910- 

11). 

i. School support derived from local taxation (1910-11). 

5. Total aid from Massachusetts School Fund (1910-11). 

6. State aid for high schools ($500 grant and tuition) 
(1910-11). 

7. State aid towards superintendency unions (1910-11). 

8. Total receipts from State (1910-11). 

9. Amounts that a one-mill property tax would add to taxa- 
tion on the basis of the valuation of 1910. 
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10. Amounts that ■would be yielded by distributing the pro- 
ceeds of a one-mill tax on the basis of the average membership 
(Plan I.). 

11. Amounts that would have been distributed to certain 
towns and cities in 1910 if State aid had been apportioned in 
accordance with the provisions of Plan II.' 

12. Average mfembership in schools (1909-10). 

13. Valuation per unit of average membership (1909-10). 

14. School support per unit of average membership from all 
sources (1909-10). 

15. School support per unit of average membership from 
local tax (1909-10). 

16. Tax rate for 1910. 

17. School expenditures per thousand dollars of valuation 
(1910). 

18. Ratio of school tax to total tax. 

19. Length of school year (in days). 

20. Median salary of elementary teachers. 

(B) Statistical exhibit (with discussion) of State contribu- 
tions for various forms of education in Massachusetts for the 
year 1910. 

(C) Statistical exhibit (with discussion) showing for each 
State in the Union the sources of school revenue, distributed by 
percentages of the total amount received by each State. 

(D) Brief analysis of methods of school taxation in the 
different States of the Union. 
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The amounts indicated in colamn 11 are compnted aa follovs: — 
(«) Only communities which expended for school purposes at least |5 per thou- 
sand of valuation have been conaidared; (6) the State average of eipenditnie for 
school purposes from the proceeds of local taiation are fonnd to be, approilmaloly, 
433; (c) W such communities as were unable from the proceeds of a (5 tax to ex- 
pend for school purposes S33 per pnpil in average membership, the State's contribu- 
tioQ was computed as the amount neceasarr to attain that end. 
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(E) Brief history of recent efforts to obtain further State 
aid for education in MaBsadiusetts. 

(F) R&mue of the arguments commonly urged in favor of 
and against State aid for public education. 

(G) Brief discussion of certain problems relating to State 
taxation for school support. 

(H) Analysis of methods employed in distributing State 
aid to communities for school support. 

(I) Discussion of present methods of apportioning the in- 
come of the Massachusetts School Fund and other forms of 
State aid to public schools. 

(J) Statistics and proposed act relating to the payment of 
transportation expenses of children attending high schools in 
towns or cities other than those in which they reside. 



THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

The primary purpose of the above resolve was undoubtedly 
to secure information upon which may be based some conclu- 
sions aa to whether or not the methods, now prescribed by law 
for distributing between local communities and the Common- 
wealth the cost of public education, should remain unchanged 
or should be modified. The present system, whereby almost 
the entire cost of public education is borne by the local commu- 
nity in Massachusetts, is based on the theory of local autonomy 
and local interest. Under conditions which formerly prevailed 
this system undoubtedly produced good results. The conditions 
have, however, changed in recent years and many persons be- 
lieve that modifications should be made in the historic method. 

An examination of the data given in Appendix A will show 
the extent to which the cost of public schools ^ of Massachusetts 
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is borne by local taxation. In 1910-11 tbe total expenditure 
for the support of public education was $16,642,471. Of this, 
$15,972,219 was raised by local taxation. 

The State gives no financial assistance towards the support 
of public education in towns and cities having a valuation of 
more than $2,500,000. The income of the Kassachusetts School 
Fund, amounting to about $238,000 annually, is apportioned 
among towns havjng a valuation not in excess of $2,500,000; 
and these towns are also aided by special appropriations from 
the treasury of the Comnjonwealth towards the payments of 
the salaries of school superintendents. 

The State also grants aid towards the provision of high school 
education to towns having fewer than 500 families. The data 
presented in Appendix A will show that in many of the smaller 
towns of the State the financial aid thus given by the State , 
forms an important part of the total revenue used for school 
purposes. 

The ability of a community to support an adequate system 
of public schools may, in cases where little or no revenue is 
derived from sources other than local taxation, be measured 
by the proportion which valuation bears to the number of chil- 
dren to be educated. By this standard the towns and cities of 
Massachusetts differ greatly as regards their capacity to sup- 
port public education. The nxunber of children to be educated 
is, in some communities, very large in proportion to valuation, 
while in other cases it is small. In column 13 of Appendix A 
is shown for each city and town the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing its total valuation for 1909-10 by the average membership 
of the schools for that year. The valuation of the community 
per unit of average membership is thus shown to have been, 
for the State as a whole, $8,157; for the city of Boston, $14,- 
212; for Worcester, $7,075; and for Fall Kiver, $6,469. For 
only 3 cities of Massachusetts was it above $10,000, while for 
5 it was below $5,000, In the case of towns having over 5,000 
population 4 had a valuation in excess of $10,000 per unit of 
average membership, while in 17 such valuation was under 
$4,000. 

Formerly, conditions were more nearly uniform throughout 
the State as regards the distribution of taxable property in rela- 
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tion to the number of children to be educated. The general 
policy of requiring that each community sho'uld support its 
own public schools was established by Massachusetts when agri- 
culture was the principal occupation. The decline in land 
values in agricultural communities and the rise of large com- 
mercial and manufacturing centers have resulted in the in- 
equalities referred to above. The question now arises as to 
whether the historic methods of supporting public education in 
Massachusetts may not require modification in order that a 
more uniform distribution of educational opportunities, and a 
more nearly equal sharing in the cost of providing such oppor- 
tunities, may be secured. 

The maintenance of public education constitutes in the State 
of Massachusetts as elsewhere in America the heaviest single 
chaise upon the taxable resources of the community. (Generally 
speaking, from 20 to 50 per cent, of all expenditures of State 
and local revenues are for the support of public schools. The 
average tax rate for all the towns and cities of Massachusetts 
was, in 1910-11, $17.55 per thousand dollars of valuation. Of 
this, $4.09 was for the support of schools. But owing to the 
differences in valuation referred to above, both the total tax 
rate and the rate for school support vary greatly among the 
towns and cities. These differences are set forth in columns 
16 and 17 of Appendix A. There, for example, it will be seen 
that Eoston had for the year 1910 a total tax rate of $16.40, 
and a school tax rate of $2.88 per thousand, while Worcester, 
having the same general tax rate, had a school tax of $6.15. 
In 7 of the 83 cities of, the State the total tax rate was $20 or 
over per thousand, while in 9 it was below the average for the 
State. In 16 of these cities the expenditures for school pur- 
poses was at the rate of $5 or more per thousand, while in 8 it 
was less than $4. 

Of 70 towns having a population of over 5,000 each, 23 had 
a local tax rat© of $20 or over, while 26 had a rate below the 
average for the State. Thirty-five of the 250 towns having a 
population of less than 5,000 had tax rates of $20 or over, 
while in 12 the rate was less than $10 per thousand. Eleven 
of the 70 towns having over 5,000 population expended for 
school purposes more than $7 per thousand of valuation, and 
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38 others over $5. In only 7 was the rate less than $4. In 
the smaller towns a still wider disparity is shown. Several of 
these expended for school purposes more than $7 per thousand 
of valuation, while a considerable ntmiber, because aided by 
the income of the Massachufletta School Fund, or for other rea- 
sons, expended on this account less than $3 per thousand of 
valuation. 

In considering the cost of public education in Massachusetts 
many factors other than those indicated by the rates of taxa- 
tion or expenditure for a given year must be taken into account. 
Many communities tax themselves heavily for the support of 
their public schools and for the improvement of the quality 
of the instruction given therein. But owing to what is, in 
many cases, a great disproportion between the number of chil- 
dren to be educated and the property of the community avail- 
able for purposes of taxation, such commimities may find 
themselves unable, even after imposing heavy rates of taxation, 
to provide school facilities adequate to meet existing needs and 
the standards set forth in the laws of the State. 

A conspicuous evidence of this is to be found in the sal- 
aries paid to teachers. In the seventy-fifth annual report of 
the Board a special statistical study was presented showing the 
salaries of the teachers of Massachusetts, distributed by cities 
and towns and also by position held. The salaries paid to ele- 
mentary teachers constitute the most satisfactory index of com- 
munity effort in the direction of attracting and retaining 
teachers. 

Reference to the figures given in column 20 of Appendix A 
will show that in Boston the " median " salary ^ of elementary 
teachers was, in 1910-11, $936; in Worcester it was $700; 
while in Gloucester it was $500, Among the towns and cities 
of Massachusetts teachers' salaries vary greatly, as is shown by 
the study noted above. 

Low salaries do not always signify inability on the part of 
the community to pay higher ones. Nevertheless, it is true 

■ Bj "median" sslsir is mesiit tbe middle BBlsrr in a group of lalsriH BRBnged 
in ordar fiom the lowest to the highest. Tbe " median " unaimt does not differ 
greatly from the STerage. This method o[ preseatlog briefly tbe elgnificaiice of a 
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that there are many commmiities which are endeavoring to 
maintain good Bchoola, as indicated by their rates of expendi- 
ture for school purposes, but which are unable to pay salaries 
sufficient to hold their beet teachers. Brockton had a school tax 
rate of $6.11 in 1910, while the median salary paid to its ele- 
mentary teachers was $675 ; in Everett these figures were, 
respectively, $6.50 and $650 ; in Marlborough, $5.92 and $575 ; 
in Adams, $7.67 and $500; and in Southbridge, $5.16 and 
$480. 

On the other hand, examination of the figures in Appendix 
A will show that in many of the towns and cities of Massachu- 
setts valuation is large in proportion to the number of children 
for whom school facilities must be provided. Such communities 
can easily pay such salaries as will attract to them teachers of 
superior ability. 

On the other hand, so-called " poor towns " — i.e., towns hav- 
ing a low valuation in proportion to the number of children to 
be educated — may not be able to make sufficient provision for 
the right quality of normal public school work, not to speak of 
the newer educational opportunities, such as manual training, 
household arta, drawing, agriculture, etc. They cannot under- 
take the establishment of vocational schools of which they are 
often in peculiar need. Because of the burdens of school taxa- 
tion, progressive citizens in such conminnities find it difficult to 
sustain public interest in good schools. An attitude of resent- 
ment towards new measures in education often develops under 
these conditions. 

III. 
THE QUESTION OF FURTHER STATE CONTEIBtlTIONS 
TOWARDS THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

It is the opinion of many persons interested in the promotion 
of public education in Massachusetts that an educational policy, 
suited to present conditions as regards the distribution of popu- 
lation and taxable property in the Commonwealth, would re- 
quire that the State should contribute financial aid towards the 
support of public education to many communities now obliged 
to support their public schools entirely by means of local taxa- 
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tion. The State now gives substantial aaaistauoe, as noted 
above, towards the support of schools in communities in which 
valuation does not exceed $2,500,000. But an examination of 
the data given in Appendix A (see especially colunms 13 and 
IT) wiU show that it is not alone towns of small valuation which 
are in need of revenues additional to those which are to be 
raised by local taxation, if satisfactory school facilities are to 
be provided; many towns of large valuation and some cities 
find the demand for school accommodations and instruction 
so great aa seriously to tax the resources available for providing 
these facilities, even aft«r appropriations have been made for 
this purpose from local revenues to an extent which results in 
taxation that seema excessive. 

Partial support of education by the State and a special tax 
for the purpose have been discussed for many years in Haesa- 
chusetts. In Appendix E is given a brief account of various 
attempts since 1870 to secure a " mill '* tax for school purposes. 
In Appendix F are summarized the familiar arguments for 
and against State aid to public education. 

Massachusetts occupies a. somewhat peculiar position among 
the States of the Union, and also in comparison with foreign 
countries, as regards State aid to public education. In Appen- 
dix C is shown for each State in the Union the distribution of 
the coat of public schools. It there appears that in every State 
in the Union other sources of school revenue besides local taxa- 
tion are drawn upon to meet the cost of public education ; but 
it also appears that in Massachusetts local taxation is the source 
of school support to an extent greater than ia the case in any 
other State. 

In the earlier stages of their history most of the States fol- 
lowed the policy still found in Massachusetts of imposing upon 
the local community the chief, if not the entire, responsibility 
for providing school revenues. This plan has been of late years 
greatly modified in nearly all the States. The sale of school 
lands enabled many western States to accumulate funds, the 
income from which is now distributed among counties and dis- 
tricts for school purposes. Some of these same States and other 
States, not possessing school funds, established years ago fixed 
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rates of State taxation, the proceeds of which are distributed 
80 as to Bupplement local taxation as a means of supporting 
public schools, (See Appendix D.) 

As shown by the table in Appendix C, the revenues for 
the support of public education in Massachusetts in 1909-10 
were derived as follows: from permanent funds, 1.1 per cent, of 
the total school revenue; from State taxation, .9 per cent, ; from 
local taxation, 96.8 per cent. ; and from other sources, 1.2 per 
cent. The table also shows that in all the New England States, 
except Massachusetts, a considerable State tax is now levied, 
the proceeds of which are used to aid local communities in 
providing adequate public instruction. The State tax for this 
" purpose in Maine provided in 1909—10 over 35 per cent, of all 
school revenues ; in New Hampshire, 7 per cent. ; in Vermont, 
16 per cent. ; in Ehode Island, over 6 per cent, ; and in Connect- 
icut, over 12 per cent. 

In foreign countries the support of public education has, for 
many years and to a constantly increasing extent, been assumed 
by the larger administrative areas. In Great Britain and Ire- 
land the national government through regular, parliamentary 
appropriations supplies from 55 to 60 per cent, of the cost of 
school maintenance; in France, almost- the entire cost of public 
education ia now met from national funds, while in the several 
German States contributions of revenue from national sources 
provide in every case a considerable portion, and in some in- 
stances more than half of the cost of all forms of publicly sup- 
ported education. 

The national governments in these foreign countries, in 
assimiing more of the cost of public education, have been 
actuated not only by the conviction that in no other way could 
adequate school facilities be supplied in the poorer localities, 
but also by a recognition of the far-reaching importance of 
State supervision and the consequent higher standards of edu- 
cational efficiency which follow as an inevitable corollary to 
State contribution. 

The Board is of the opinion that the efficiency of the public 
school education of Massachusetts would be increased if the 
Commonwealth were to assume a larger part of the burden of 
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its support, primarily aiding those localities which cannot main- 
tain good schools by means of local taxation alone. The fact 
that the funds for this purpose would come in large part from 
the richer communities, ia not a conclusive argument against 
such a policy, since every portion of the State has a definite and 
vital interest in the well-being, including the opportunities for 
education, of every other portion of the State. Moreover, the 
supervision of public school education of the State, which would 
inevitably follow a larger contribution from the State treasury, 
ought to result in the maintenance of more uniform and higher 
standards of education. 

As a practical matter, the assumption by the Commonwealth 
of a larger portion of the cost of public school education cannot 
be considered except in connection with fundamental questions 
of State taxation with which the Board is not oflQcially con- 
cerned. If aid ia to be given by the State te public schools, the 
necessary money must be supplied. The extent to which the 
State will assume such an additional burden depends upon the 
will of the people, acting through the L^slature, to supply 
the means. 

Massachusetts owns no public land, as do many western 
States, the proceeds of which may be so invested as to produce 
a perpetual income for school purposes. New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and other States are able, as is shown in 
Appendix G, to utilize revenues derived from indirect taxa- 
tion, wholly or in part, to defray State contributions for public 
school purposes. The Board cannot undertake to indicate to 
what extent and in what directions sources of revenue other 
than direct taxation are available in Massachusetts, in the event 
that the Legislature seeks to provide additional financial assist- 
ance to communities for the support of public schools. 

It is to be hoped that the facta and figures of the report here 
presented will lead to full discussion and will aid in bringing 
about a consensus of opinion as to the policy to be adopted. 

The problems of taxation, and especially the extent to which 
the State is able or willing to increase its burdens in this re- 
gard, are so fundamental that the Board deems it inexpedient 
to make final and definite recommendations until these ques- 
tions shall have received further consideration. 
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In Appendix A are found some Buggeetions on the general 
subject to which attention is respectfully called. 

In this connection, it is important to note that the Common- 
wealth now contribulea approximately $2,000,000 annually to 
the support of various forms of education. In addition to the 
amounts contributed to the support of public schools, as de- 
scribed above ($238,000 from the income of the Massachusetts 
School Tund, and $149,000 aid for. high schools and for super- 
intendents' salaries), there was expended by the Common- 
wealth, in 1910, nearly $400,000 for normal schools; over 
$300,000 for higher technical and agricultural education; 
nearly $50,000 for vocational education of secondary grade; 
and over $750,000 for the education of defectives and delin- 
quents. (See details in Appendix B.) 

It is reasonable to expect that the amounts to be expended in 
aiding vocational education will materially increase during the 
next few years. The Legislature will have before it proposals 
for the establishment of a retirement system for teachers which, 
if adopted, will probably call for aid from the treasury of the 
Commonwealth. 

IV. 
^ METHODS or DISTRIBUTING STATE FUNDS. 

The methods that may be employed in distributing among 
local communities any contributions made by the State towards 
the support of public education must exert a profound influence 
on the quality and general administration of such education. 

The experience of other countries and other States demon- 
strates that financial, aid provided by national or State gov- 
ernments towards meeting, in whole or in part, the cost of 
carrying on a public activity so essentially local in its nature 
as public education, may be so administered as to stimulate 
local efl'ort a&d at the same time equalize in a cousideirable 
degree, as among different communities, both the burden of 
taxation for school purposes and also the provision of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

For this reason, therefore, the Board presents herewith a 
brief discussion of certain principles which, in its opinion, 
should be applied in any legislation making further provision 
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for State aid to public education in Kaesadiusetts. (Appen- 
dix H.) 

The experience of States other than Massachusetts supplies 
many suggestions in this matter. It was' formerly the oustom 
in southern States to distribute among communities the pro- 
ceeds of a State tax for schools in approximately the propor- 
tions of the contributions of the several communities. In 
western and north-central States, where the State funds first 
available for educational purposes were derived, not from State 
taxation, but from the income of funds created through the sale 
of public lands, it was long cuatomary to distribute State aid 
among communities on the basis of the total number of children 
in such communities, as shown by the school census. 

In recent years better methods than those indicated above 
have been established in nearly all the States of the Union. 
Two principles are now regarded aa of primary importance : 
(a) State aid shall be so distributed as to contribute towards 
an equalization of educational opportunities and of the cost 
of maintaining the same among different communities; and 
(&) State aid shall be so distributed as to place a premium on 
local effort, both as regards supporting the public schools and 
as regards maintaining the quality of the work done in them. 
Absolute equality in these respects is not. attainable; neverthe- 
less, the various methods of providing and distributing State 
funds for educational purposes described in Appendices D and 
H do in large measure lead to such results. 

The methods employed in Massachusetts in distributing the 
financial aid given now by the Commonwealth to small towns 
conform in several important respects to, these principles : (a) 
State aid is given to towns not required by law to maintain 
high schools, when these, nevertheless, undertake that responsi- 
bility; (b) small communities, unable to maintain high schools, 
are given financial assistance towards the payment of high 
school tuition for pupils sent elsewhere to obtain necessary high 
school education ; (c) in order that expert supervision may. be 
provided in all towns the State pays a portion of the salary of 
each Buperintondent of schools in towns having a valuation of 
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$2,500,000 or leas; (d) the income of the Massachusetts School 
Fund is distributed to towns of a valuation not in excess of 
$2,500,000 in proportions varying in part according to the 
relation which the school tax bears to the total tax levied in 
such towns. 

The Board is of the opinion that the present methods of dis- 
tributing the income of the MassachuBetts School Fund are not 
wholly in accord with sound educational policy. (See Appendix 
I.) It will undoubtedly prove desirable in the near future to 
modify the system now employed, in order further to stimulate 
local effort and iuore nearly to equalize local burdens. But, in 
the event that the Legislature can provide for further State 
aid for public education, it is of fundamental importance 
that the principlea employed in distributing such assistance 
should be entirely sound. Attention is especially called to two 
different eyatems already employed in whole or in part in sev- 
. eral States. 

The first and simplest method of distribution is that which 
involves the apportionment of State funds to couuuunitiee in 
proportion to the average membership in the schools. The aver- 
age membership in the schools is, except in rural communities 
having many single-room schools, a fair measure of educational 
need. This method of distribution operates as an inducement 
to the community to encourage large and regular school attend- 
anoe. 

As a means of illustrating this method of distribution, the 
Board presents in Appendix A, in columns 9 and 10, exhibits 
for each city and town of the Oommonwealth, showing what 
burden a mill tax would have imposed if based on the valuation 
of 1910, and what the proceeds of such a tax would have con- 
tributed to each community if distributed on the basis of aver- 
age membership in the schools for 1909-10. 

It is obvious that such a method of distribution involves the 
apportionment of State aid to all communities, even though 
these may be abundantly able to support their schools without 
State assistance. But it is a method now employed in many 
States, and appeals to many administrators as being equitable 
and effective. In its detailed application, special provision 
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must be made for rural communities having many single-room 
schools. In practice, too, additional provision is usually made 
in States using this system for special additional aid to very 
poor communities, . and to communities inaugurating new and 
expensive types of education, as in agriculture. 

A method of distributing State funds for the support of 
public education, whicb is designed in a direct and positive 
fashion to stimulate local endeavor, and partially to equalize 
educational opportunities, is the following: State funds avail- 
able for this purpose are distributed only to such communities 
as shall already have levied a stated tax for school support; 
and to these in such a way as to enable all of them to expend 
for the education of each pupil in average membership at least 
equal sums. In column 11 of Appendix A are given, by way 
of illustration, the amounts which the State would have con- 
tributed to certain towns and cities in 1911 if it had distributed 
aid in accordance with these principles: (a) that only towns . 
and cities that had for the preceding year expended for school 
support at least $5 for each thousand of valuation should be 
entitled to such assistance; and (&) that the sum which each 
town or city should receive from the State would be the differ- 
ence between the proceeds of a $5 tax on each thousand dollars 
of local valuation and the amount obtained by multiplying tie 
average attendance in the schools for the previous year by the 
average per capita expenditure (derived from local taxation) 
for school support throughout the State in that year. 



PROVISION FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 

There was before the Legislature of 1912 a bill providing 
that the State should reimburse towns not required to main- 
tain high schools, which should pay for the transportation of 
pupils to high schools in other towns and cities. This bill waa 
referred to the Board for consideration and report. 

The Board recommends that legislation be enacted containing 
the following provisions : — 
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(ffl) All towns not maintaining high schools shall pay all 
necessary amounts, not exceeding $1.50 per week, required to 
tranaport properly approved pupils to high schools in other 
towns or cities, in the same manner that they are now required 
to pay tuition charges incurred on behalf of such pupils (chapr 
ter 537, Acts of 1911). 

(b) Towns which, during any preceding school year, ex- 
pended out of the proceeds of local taxation for the support of 
public schools not less than $4 and less than $5 per thousand of 
valuation for that year shall be entitled to reimbursement from 
the Conunonwealth of one half of all amounts so expended for 
transportation; and towns so expending not less than $5 per 
thousand dollars of valuation shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment in full. 

The Board believes that the enactment of such legislation 
would be in accordance with the policy already established by 
the Commonwealth in providing for free secondary education 
in small towns. 

In Appendix J will be found a table giving approximately 
the probable cost to the State of the adoption of the plan here 
proposed. There is also submitted a proposed act giving effect 
to the Board's recommendations. 

VI. 
FINDINGS AND KE COMMENDATIONS. 

The Board respectfully submits, in response to the resolve 
quoted at the beginning of this report, its findings and recom- 
mendations, as follows : — 

1. In Massachusetts it has long been the established policy 
that the cost of supporting the regular public schools should be 
borne by the local community. The State gives financial assist- 
ance for public school purposes to towns having a valuation not 
in excess of $2,500,000, and to all towns and cities maintaining 
approved vocational schools. The State furthermore expends 
large sums for the education of defectives and delinquents, for 
the training of teachers, and for the partial support of higher 
technical and agricultural education. 
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2. There is in Massachusetts a considerable niunber of towns 
and cities having a relatively low valuation in proportion to 
the number of cbildren to be educated which receive no finan- 
cial aid from the State towards the support of public eduea- 
fion. These communities find it hard to meet the necessary 
cost of public education out of the proceeds of local taxation. 
It ia probable that in some of these communities conditions of 
industry and population are changing in such a way that In 
the future the burden of maintaining adequate school facilities 
will be relatively greater than it is at present. In these cases 
the historic method of supporting public education is and will 
be, in Massachusetts, unsatisfactory. Notwithstanding that the 
Commonwealth, by legislation and otherwise, aims to promote 
fairly uniform standards of efficiency in public education, be- 
cause of limited resources ihese towns are unable to conform 
to such standards except at the cost of excessive taxation. 

3. The Board is of the opinion that sound educational pol- 
icy on the part of the Commonwealth, looking to the mainte- 
nance of an efficient system of public schools throughout the 
Commonwealth, requires that a number of towns and cities, not 
now in receipt of financial assistance for the support of public 
education, should be so assisted, if the financial resources of 
the Commonwealth permit the necessary expenditures for that 
purpose. The Board recognizes that there are involved, in pro- 
posals for further substantial contributions by the State to the 
support of public education, fundamental questions of State 
fiscal policy not within its purview. The Board is convinced 
that the practice of other States and countries, in distributing 
the cost of supporting public education between the local com- 
munity and the State or nation, is sound in principle and has 
produced good results, in that through State supervision higher 
standards have been established and maintained, and poorer 
communities have been enabled to offer better educational facili- 
ties. No sacrifice of local interest need be involved. The 
Board refers the entire subject to the General Court as worthy 
of careful consideration. 

4. In the event that the Commonwealth finds it feasible to 
provide contributions out of State revenues towards the support 
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of public education additional to ^ose now made, the Board 
ia ready to submit to the General Court alternative plana, 
whereby such contributions could be so employed as to assist 
the communitieB now most heavily burdened, while at the same 
time providing for proper encouragement of local effort and 
for suitable supervision of expenditures, to the end that the 
highest efficiency may result. The Board regards it aa inex- 
pedient to suggest such plans in detail imtil the entire subject 
has received further consideration. 

5. The Board ia of the opinion that the requirement that the 
income of the Massachusetts School Fund shall be apportioned 
only among towns having a valuation not exceeding $2,500,000 
is in accordance with sound educational policy. But the Board 
is convinced that a system of apportioning that income to the 
various towns entitled thereto can be devised whereby the needs 
of the several conununities can be more equitably met than is 
the case at present, and whereby greater effort on the part of 
many such communities can be encouraged. The Board submits 
no specific recommendatiooa to this effect at the present time, 
believing that the larger question of State aid to communitieiii 
of over $2,500,000 valuation should first receive attention; but 
the Board holds itself in readiness to make detailed recom- 
mendationa affecting the apportionment of the income of the 
Massachusetts School Fund when called upon to do bo. 

6. The Board recommends that legislation be enacted requir- 
ing that towns not maintaining high schools shall be required to 
pay, as provided in the bill submitted in Appendix J, the 
expenses incurred in transporting pupils to high schools in 
other towns and cities; and that provision be made whereby, 
under certain conditions indicated above, such towns may be 
reimbursed in whole or in part for expenditures so incurred. 

7. If the present Legislature desires more specific recom- 
mendations on any subject treated in this report the Board will 
promptly make the same. It may be in a position to submit 
such further recommendations on its own initiative to a succeed- 
ing Legislature. 
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i THE Towns and Cities of MAssACHnsEiTs— Conciiuied. 
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Appendix B. 



SaOWINO THE CONTRIBCnONB OUT OF StaTB ReVENDBB FOR THE SUP- 
POKT OF VASIODB FOBME OF EDUCATION FOR THE YkAB 1910. 

To towns (MassdcbusettB School Fuod), CS3S,T49 

To towns (high saboola and superintendeDcj uniooB), . . . 151,925 

To normal Bchools, 378,841 

To vocational schoola, 46,170 

To schools for deaf, 117,858 

To BchoolB for blind, 35,009 

To Bchools for defectives and cripples, 369,341 

To schools for delinquents, 235,385 

To higher technical education, 316,741 

The foregoing table illustriiteB the activity of the State in providing aid 
foi certain special forms of education. The proceeds of the MaBsachuaetts 
School Fund are applied exclusively to towns of a valuation not exceeding 
$2,500,000, and without reference to the number of children to be educated. 
High school aid is given in the form of an annual grant of $500 to towns 
that voluntarily maintain high schools, when not required to do so hj law. 
Aid is also given to pay the tuition expenditures of smaJl towns sending 
their children outside the town for education. The State contributes $750 
towards the support of a superintendent aod $500 towards teachers' salaries 
in unions required bj law to have such superintendents. The annual outlay 
for VDcatisnal schools is expected to increase substantially within the nest 
few years. The Legislature of 1911 provided for an annual appropriation 
of $100,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; while the Legis- 
lature of. 1912 increased the appropriation made for the use of the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute. A few minor forms of State assistance (for ex. 
ample, the maintenance of classes in certain prisons and the payment of 
tuition for State wards domiciled in towns and cities) do not appear in 
the above table. 

In comparison with other States, it ia probable that Massa hu ett w 11 
not be found to contribute more relatively for these speeial f ms f edu a 
tion than other States. Western, southern and north cent al States f e 
queotly mMntain State universities. Large State schools f d bnq nta 
for defectives and for orphans are found in many States. Aim at ry 
where the training of teachera is now accepted as a State f unet on 
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Showino, bt Pebcbntaqes, Pbopobtions of School Revenue debived 
FROM Vjuuodb Sousceb, IN Au. States, 1909-10. 

Tikea fromtba Report ot tbs Commisiioiisr of EiduoatioD. WutuncUn. for ISIl. 
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The foregoing table exhibits, when 'interpreted bro&dly, prerEtiling prttc- 

ticee relative to the distribution of the coet of public education. Caution 
should be exercised in drawing from it speciflc conclusions, since mas; facta 
not here preaented Bhonld be known in order to render exact oompariHons 
and infereuMt possible. 

It is evident that in moat of the States of the Union it has become cus- 
tomary to assist local communities toirard the aupport of schools by means 
of contributions derived either from State taxation or from the income of 
permanent funds. No other State in the Union devolves npon the local com- 
munity BO large a proportion of the aupport of its public schools as 
Massftchnaetts, Maine contributes over 35 per cent, of the cost of public 
education out of the proceeds of State taxation; Vermont, New Jeraey and 
Pennsylvania contribute over 15 per cent.; and, with the exception of Kanaaa, 
all the States of the north central division receive at least 17 per cent, of the 
cost of public education from Stat« revenues or sources other than local 
taxation. A similar condition holds throughout the western division. 

It must be remembered that in many of the States contributions from 
the State are so distributed aa to equalize educational tnirdens on the one 
hand and educational opportunities on the other. In the north central and 
western States, systems of diatnbutiag State funds have become compli- 
cated and finely balanced, with a view to obtaining the above results. In 
the southern States, in some cases, the taxea collected by the State are atill 
returned to each community somewhat in proportion to receipts from such 
communities, hence less is accomplished in the way of equalizing burdens and 
opportonitiea. 

Certain facts regarding State aid are not revealed by the foregoing 
table. The contributions made by Massachusetts out of the income of the 
Massachusetts School Fund and out of taxation are for the benefit only 
of communities having a valuation of $2,500,000 or less. The communities 
having a greater valuation receive absolutely no asBistance from the State 
towards the support of public aehools. Furthermore, in many of the west' 
em and north central States the territorial unit of school maintenance is 
■ often the county, which, being a larger area than the town, and representing 
more varied conditions as regards distribution of population and wealth, 
makes possible greater equalization of educational burdens and opportnnitiee, 
even by means of local t 
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Appendix D. 



Taxation for Schoou in VABiors States. 

From BuUatin d( Bumu ol Education, Wasbiiiclon, daicdJanuaiy, 1911. 

Alabama. — State echool t&x, 3 miUa. Aa additional appropriatios at 
(67,000 is made aimually to aid in the caQitruetion of rural schoolhoUBeB. 

All poll tajccs are retained in the several connties for school purposes. 
Couaties may levy special tax o* not over 1 mill if approved by three fifth* 
of those voting at election. 

Arieona. — Territorial school tax, ^ mill. 

County tax not less than 5 nor over 9 mills. TmsteeB of school districts 
shall levy a district tax If territorial and county fnads are not sufficient 
to maintain schools six months. Longer term and tax therefor determined 
in district meeting. Bonds and tax to pay same may be voted in district 
meeting. 

Arkansiu. — State school tax, 3 mills. 

District meeting may levy tax of not over 7 mills. 

California, — State tax for elementary schools, sofficient to produce $7 
for each child between five and seventeen. 

County tax, not over 5 mills, and not less than sufGcient to prodace, with 
receipts from State, $550 for each teacher. District taxes (determined by 
majority at election) not over 7 nulls for building and not over 3 mills 
for other school purposes. Special taxes for high schools. 

Colorado. — No State tax for education except for higher institutions. 

Compulsory county tax, not less than 2 nor more than S mills. Special 
school tax certified by district school board to county commissioners, and 
levied in and credited to the district concerned; maximum, 15 mills in 
third class districts. 

Connecticut. — State grant from general funds, $2.25 for each child; aid 
to weak districts. 

School districts may levy taxes and borrow money for school purposes. 
Towns may abolish the school districts and assume direct control of the 
schools. Towns must levy and expend a school tax of 4 mills in order to 
receive a share of the State apportionment. 

Delaware. — Legislative appropriation for schools must be not less than 
$132,000 annually. 

Each district in Newcastle and Kent counties must raise a minimum of 
$100, and each district in Sussex County must raise at least $60, by taxa- 
tion. District meetings may, by majority vote, determine to raise a greater 
sum, either by taxation or by subscription. 

Florida. — State school tax, 1 miU. 

County tax must be not less than 3 nor more than 7 mills. Districts may 
vote tax (by majority), not over 3 mills. 

Georgia. — The Legislature makes annual appropriations from genera) 

- .DOgIc 
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funds. B«ea.pta from poll taxes are devoted to school*. Amonnt in I&06- 
09, (2,203,128. 

Mazunum county tax, 5 millB ; two-tUrds of those voting at election must 
approve. Hazimiim district tax, S milla; two-thirda of those voting at 
election must approve. 

Idaho. — County tax, not less than 6 nor over 10 mills. District meeting, 
or election (majority), inay vote not over 15 mills. Boards of trustees of 
independent diBtrlcts may levy not over SO mills. 

Illinois. — State appropriation, $1,000,000 annually. 

Directors of each district may levy I^f^ per cent, for educational and ^ 
per cent, for building purposes; no election necessary. Majority voting at 
special election may authorize issue of bonds for sites and buildings. 

Indiana. — State school tax, 13.6 mills; poll tax, 50 cents. 

Local tuition tax, 5 miUs, and 25 cants on each poll. Special school rev- 
enue tax (local), 5 mills, and $1 on each poll; may be nsed for any school 
purpose, but for salaries and tuition only when tuition funds are exhausted. 
Special tax to pay bonds, not over 2.5 nulls. 

Jmua. — ■ No State school tax. 

District (township) meeting may vote a tax, not over 10 mills, for sites, 
buildiugs, bonds and libraries. Meetings of subdistricts may vote to raise a 
greater amount of schoolhouse tax than was voted by the meeting of the 
school township; maximum of both, 15 mills. Tax for contingent and 
teachers' fund is determined by the board of directors of the school town- 
ship, and must not exceed (20, including State apportionment, for each 
person of school age (five to twenty-one) for teachers, and $T for each 
person of school age for contingencies, and $5 per scholar for transporta- 
tion of pupils; (270 for the teacher and $75 for contingencies may be levied 
in subdistricts in which these sums exceed the limits before named. 

KoMoa. -^ No State school tax. 

Annual district meeting may vote school tax not exceeding 3.5 mills, but 
this limit may be raised by affirmative vote of three fourths of those voting 
at a special election. If Oistriet meeting fails to vote a school tax, county 
officers make the estimate and levy. County high school tax, ^ mill. Limit 
of levy in cities, 6 mills. 

Kentucky;. — State school tax, 26.5 mills. 

County school tax not over 2 mills and poll tax $1. Districts may vote 
tax (majority) not to exceed 2.6 mills. Graded school districts may levy 
tax not to exceed 5 milts and $1.50 per capita if favored by majority 
voting at election. 

LonigiaTia. — State school tax, 2 mills; tax on inheritances devoted to 
schools. 

Compulsory parish (county) tax not less than 3 mills. Special school 
district taxes may be levied or bonds issued by majority vote. Poll tax 
of $1 is a parish school tax. 

ilf dine. ^ State school taies: 1.5 mills, known as the "mill tax; " and 1.5 
milts, known as the " common school tax." 

Every town shall raise and expend for schools at least SO cents for each 
inhabitant. 

Maryland. — State school tax, 1.5 mills. 

Minimum county tax for schools, 1.5 milts; maximum actually levied, 
4.66 mills. 
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Michigan. — Proceeds of ceTtsin taxes on corporations are devoted to 
echoois nnder the naioe " Common school interest fund ; " amount in 190S- 
06, 95,109,041. 

One m'H tas ia annually levied hy township supervisor, and the several 
amounts received are apportioned to districts in which the; are respec- 
tively raised. District school board detenninea amount ueeeasary to be 
raised in addition to district tax for teachers' wages and incidental expenses. 
District meeting determines tax for schDolhouses and for general purpoBes. 

Minnefota. — State school tax, 1 mill. 

" County tax " of 1 piil l is apportioned to the districts, returning to each 
the amount raised In that district. Common scbool districts may vote tax 
not over 15 mills for the support of schools and 10 mills for buildings; 
under certain conditions the latter may be increased to 25 mills. In inde- 
pendent districts maximum tax for buildings is 8 mills. 

Miesissippi. — Legislative appropriations are made for schools; amount 
in 1908-09, $1,208,964. 

Poll taxes are returned to the counties in which th^ are raised, for the 
use of schools. Any county or separate school district may levy tax for 
schools. No tax iu excess of 3 mills shall be levied without the consent 
of the majority of the taxpayers. Annual elections are not necessary. 
When rate of tax is once fixed by vote, it shall so remain until changed 
hj another election. 

Mitsouri. — One third of the ordinary revenue of the State is devoted 
to schools; amount in 1908-09, $1,377,320. 

District school directors certify amount required for schools, and the 
necessary taxes are levied by county courts. Maximum in large cities, 6 
ndllB, and in other districts, 4 mills. For buildings, rate may be increased 
by two thirds vote of qualified electors. 

Montana. — ■ The State school tax formerly levied has been discontinued. 

Each county must levy school tax of 4 mOls. Board of school trustees of 
each district may levy a special tax of not over 10 mills. 

Nebraska. ~—Tiiem is now no State school tai, but appropriations are 
Made from general funds (£75,000 in 1909) to aid weak districts. 

Annual district meeting votes school tax, not over 25 mills; the county 
board levies it. If district meeting fails to vote tax, county superintendent 
estimates the amount necessary, and county clerk levies the same. Annual 
meeting may vote additional tax of 10 mills for buildings, and an additional 
tax for high schools. Tax to pay bonds may also be additional. 

Nevada. — State school tax, .6 mill. 

Boards of county eommissioners shall levy county tax of not less than 1.5 
nor more than 5 mills. Distript board of school trustees shall levy tax sufiS- 
eient, with State and county funds, for six months of school. District tax 
for Bchoolhouses and for longer school term may be levied upon approval 
of ma^rity of electors. 

New Hampshire. — Eoceipts from certain taxes upon banks, loan and 
trust companies, etc, form the "literary fund," and as such are distributed 
to towns for maintenhnce of schools. A legislative appropriation of $80,- 
000 annually is principally to aid weak districts, to encourage the emplt^- 
ment of normal graduates, to encourage professional supervision and to 
aid high schools. 

/.oogic 
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The seleettnen of each town Hhall Ksietw aniiiiallj upon the polle and 
TStsble estate taxable therein a eum equal to $TSO for ever; dollar of the 
public taxes apportioned to Emcb town. The school board of each district 
shall estimate the amount required for sappUee and miscellaneooa porimses, 
and the Mleotmen shall raise hj taxation the sum required. Any diatrlct 
maf raise mooey for schools in addition to the sum reqaired bj law. 
Honey for buildings shell be raised only in a lawful meeting of tbe district. 

Nev> Jergey. — Certain receipts from taxes npon railroads are apportioned 
t« the counties for school purposes; amount, in I908-0G, (2,254^09. The 
Legislature shall annually appropriate for sehools from general funds not 
less than $100,000; the sum appropriated was $1,031,437 for lOOS-OQ, bnt 
only $100,000 for 1909-10. A tax ("State aehool tax") shall be levied, 
which, with last-named appropriation, sfaall equal a tax of 2.T9 mills. Toi 
per cent, of this tax is known as a " reaerve fund,** and is apportioned t^ 
the State Board of Education; amonnt in 1908-09, $40S,136. Special 
appropriations amounting to $203,100 were made by the Legislature for 
1&08-O9. 

Ninety per cent, of the "State school tax" of 2.T5 nulls is returned (« 
tbe respective counties from which it came, and that tax is to that extent 
a compulsory county tax. District meetings may levy special district taxes 
for buUdings and cnrrent expenses, including salaries, and also taxes to 
pay bonds. 

New Mexico. — " The territorial tax " of 3 mills is a compulsory county 
tax, Diatrict school directors may levy tax of not over 5 mills without 
election, or from 5 to 15 mills with approval of majority voting at special 
election. 

New York. — Annual appropriations are made by the Legislature from 
general funds; amount applicable to the public school system in 1908-09, 
$5,155,460. 

District meeting may vote tax for schoolhonses, wages and general school 
purposes. 

North CaTOiina, — Tbe Legislature makes appropriations from general 
funds; amount in 1908-09, $234,398. Compulsory county tax, 1.8 mills. 

Special county tax from .1 to .5 mill and from 3 to 15 cents per capita. 
Special tax may be voted in cities, towns and school districts, not to exceed 
3 mills, by vote of majority at election. 

North Dalcota, — The Legislature makes an annual appropriation 
($45,000) to aid high schools. 

County taxes, 2 mills, and $1 per capita, were formerly paid into the 
State treasury, but are now retained in the several counties. The district 
school board shall levy a district tax of not over 30 mills, but 20 mills 
additional may be levied to pay judgments. 

Ohio. — State school tax, 2 mills. 

Each board of education of a city, village, township or special district 
fixes the rate of taxation to be levied for all school purposes; maximum, 12 
mills; may be increased 5 mills by majority vot« of electors. The levy 
in city school districts shall be not less than 8 mjlls. There are other 
taxes for specific purposes, such as manual training, compulsory education, 
high schools, etc. 

Oklahoma. — State tax, .25 mill. 
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Maziniam eoontj ievj, 1 null for eommon sehooli and 1 mill for high 
schools. Dietrict levy, S toUls for aapport of Bchools, which may be io- 
CTcased to 10 quUb by toajority vote at election; and 5 mills for building. 

Oregon. — No State school tax. 

CouAty court must levy tax to produce at leatt tT for each child of school 
age (four to twenty). District tai, at least 5 mills. 

Fenntylvania. — The legislative appropiiatian for schools is larger than 
in any other State; amount applicable to the pnblic schools in 19OS-09, 
»7,262,500. 

The school directors, or controllers, of every district determine the amount 
of school tax which shall be levied on their distriet. Building tax, if any 
is required, must be levied at the same time and in the same manner as 
the ordinary school tax. Limit for ordinary school tax, 13 mills. 

Ehode island. — Legislative appropriations are mode from general funds; 
amount in 1908-09, $1S3,659. 

Towns may at any legal meeting grant and vote such sams of money as 
they shall judge neeeesary for the support of schools, schoolhouBes and 
school libraries. Ho town shaU receive from the State appropriation a 
snm greater than the amount raised for schools by taxation by saeh town. 

South Carolina, — Legislative appropriations are made from State funds 
to aid weak distriets (t20,000) and high schools ((50,000). 

Compulsory enanty tax, 3 mills; poll tax, $1; retained in the several 
districts. A special district tax of not over S mills may be levied by 
majority vote at election. 

Tennessee. — One fourth the gross revenue of the State is set apart for 
education, 01 per cent, being apportioned to the counties, 10 per cent, form- 
ing a special fund to aid weak districts, S per cent, for high schools, 1 per 
cent, for libraries, 13 per cent, for normal flchools, and 7 per cent, for the 
State university. 

Poll tax, $1; retained in the counties. Compulsory county school tax, 1.5 
mills. The county court may levy district tax or submit question of taxa- 
tion to the voters of the district. Cities and towns may levy tax for high 
schools and for bnildings. County courts may levy tax of 1.5 mills for 
county high schools. 
■Texa». — State taxes, 2 mills, and $1 per capita. 

District tax, of not over 5 mills, determined by majority vote at election. 

Utah. — Maximum eounty tax, 4 toills, levied by county commissioners. 
Special district tax of not over 2 per cent, of taxable property in district; 
voted by district meeting. 

Vermont. — State school tax, "8 c«nt8 on the grand list." Special appro- 
priations are made for specifle purposes. 

Each town shall appropriate for schools not less than one fifth the grand 
list of the town. Distriet may vote taxes for the support of schools and for 
building. 

Virginia. — State taxes for schools vary with the diiFerent classes of 
property, but the amount appropriated for elementary schools must be equal 
to a tax of not leas than 1 nor more than 5 mills; poll tax for schools, $1. 

Each county, city, town and school district may levy a school tax not to 
exceed in the aggregate 5 mills. County school tax, levied by supervisors, 
not less than .75 mill nor more than 2 mills. County supervisors shall 
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also lerjr tax in escb district of not leas than .75 mill nor more tbaa 2 
milia. Amount of levy by mperviBore may be increased by popnUr vote 
(majority), 

Wathingtoti. — State tftx, an amotmt Buffident, with income from other 
Bources, to produce $10 foi each child; maximum, S mills. 

Compulsory county tax, amounting to tlO fot each child; maximum, G 
mills. District taxes are determined by the district board of school direc- 
tors, and shall not exceed 1 per cent, of the assessed value of taxable 
property of the district; but additional taxes, not to exceed in all 2 per 
cent, of such value, may be levied with ap[iioval of majority at popular 
election. Districts may issue bonds if approved at eleetion. 

Wett Virginia. — State poll tax, $1. Legislative appropriation sufficient 
in amount to bring the eiun distributed by the State to a total of (750,000. 

Maximum district tax for teachers, 25 mills; for building, 12.5 mills; 
may be increased under certain couditionB; is levied by district board of 
education. 

Wisconsin. — State school tax, .7 mill; £200,000 annually appropriated 
from license and corporation taxes; special appropriations are made for 
specific purposes. 

District meeting may vote tax for building and for wages and for cur- 
rent expenses, etc. Marimum district tax, 2 per cent, of the taxable prop- 
erty. The county board deteTmines the amounts to be Tiised for common 
schools in each town under the township system. 

Wyomm^. — Compulsory county tax (called "State tax"), 3 mills, and 
is per capita. District meeting may vote a school tax of not over 10 



An examination of the foregoing data will show that in a large number 
of States there is a fixed tax levy for school purposes made on the prop- 
erty in the State. Even if the proceeds are not always large, the system 
of distributian employed is usually such as to affect at least a partial equal- 
iiation of the burdens of school support, and a corresponding equalization 
of school opportunities. 

In many of the western States the unit of taxation for a larger part of 
school maintenance is the country, — an area sufficiently large to equalize 
in large measure variations among districts in ability to support the schools. 

In a number of States, such as New Jersey, New Yorh, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, lUinois and Michigan, where the system of State taxation 
has recently been modified in such a way that State revenues are now 
derived in great part from indirect taxation, the State's contribution to the 
support of public schools takes the form of annual grants, the amounts of 
which are sometimes flxed by general law. 
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Appendix E. 



HiBTORS OF Recent Efforts to ortain State Aid for Education 

IN MASBACHUB&TTa. 

In 1S71, the Bocretarj of the State Board of Education, Mr. Joseph 
White, Teeommended in the annual report of the Board that a half mill tax 
be levied for the support of public schools, and distributed on the basis of 
the number of children to be educated. He pointed out that this was highly 
desirable in order to equalize educational advantages and to diminish the 
edneatioual burden on poorer communities. He pointed out that the State 
imposed educational requirements on all commnnitiee and fixed the course 
of stndy, but that the richer communities were able constantly to draft the 
services of the better teachers, leaving poorer communities, of necessity, to 
have short terms and inferior teaching. For three or four years Mr. White 
worked bard to secure legislation establishing the half mill tax, but nothing 
came of his eSorts. 

Supporters of the movement for a mill tax presented to the Legislature 
of 18S4 a renewed demand for State asaistance. The matter was referred 
to the next General Court, and in the following year was referred again. 
In ISST, it was made an issue in the fall elections. In ISSa, the question 
was again brought before the Legislature; it was iiomplicated to some extent 
by the fact that Secretary Dickinson of the State Board was at the same 
time pressing his measure for district supervision. 

In 189S, some members of the Legislature again attempted to secure tnjil 
tax legislation, but the Legislature referred it to the next General Court. 
In 18S6, a bill was carried through the House but defeated in the Senate. 
In 1S9T, a mill tax bill was carried through both House and Senate, but was 
vetoed by Governor Wolcott. The movement was revived during the gov- 
ernorship of Governor Crane, through whose efforts a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole question. This eommiBsion proposed a new 
scheme for the distribution of the icoome of the Massachusetts School Fund, 
wberSby the entire income of that fund was to go to the support of schools 
in towns not exceeding a valuation of $2,SOO,000 each, the normal schools, 
which had hitherto been partly supported by the income of the Massacbu- 
setts School Fund, to be henceforth supported by State taxation. No recom- 
mendation was made by this eommission in favor of a mill tax. 
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Appendix F. 



Rbasoks cohuonlt ubgkd in Support of, and in Opposition to,1 

Increased State Sdppobt for Pcblic Education. 
In support of State cantributioDs the following reasonH are frequently 

(a) The State prescribes the scope and cb&rscter of public sehoob. The 
Ckinstitution directs that the Xjegislature shall " cherish the interests of 
literature and of science." Bj legislation the minimum length of school 
jear is fixed: towns having more than 500 families are required to main- 
tain high schools for ten months in the year, acd the subjects therein to 
be taught are prescribed. Legislation of 18S3-86 compels the maintenance 
of evening schools, and, in larger places, of evening high schools. Since 18S4, 
towns are compelled b; law to furnish text-books and other supplies to everj 
pupil, free of expense. Towns not supporting high schools are required in 
many cases to ■pe.j the tuition of high school children going to other towns 
to school; and towns not maintaining vocational schools most pay half the 
tuition of residents attending such schools elsewhere. Towns are also 
restricted, by recant legislation, in the employment of high school teaehers, 
to persons who have been certiflcated by the State Board. In these and 
other respects the Btate fixes the scope and character of pnblic instruetioa, 
thus making mandatory upon conununities the meeting of the necessary 
obligations, irrespective of the ability of such communities to raise the 
necessary money for these purposes. 

Again, it can be urged that the State is a politieal unit, and that its 
contributions towards public education are made for the purpose of Insur- 
ing as large a proportion as possible of adequately trained citisena. From 
this point of view, therefore, the State is equally interested in the education 
of all the children of the State, and should be especially interested in sup- 
plementing local communities in bringing about equality of educational 
opportunities. 

(&) The burden of the support of pnblie education falls unequalTy on 
the different comnronities of the State. For example, a man owning $10,000 
worth of taxable property must, if he live in Abington, pay a school tax 
of «91; in Saugua, $72; in Ashland, $59; in Williamstown, $56; in Fall 
River, $46; in Springfield, *14; in Boston, $28.80; in Pelham, $21, and in 
Brookline, $20. 

In Abington, the above tax provides $30 for each pupil in attendance on 
the public schools, and enables the town to pay a median salary ' to elemen- 
tary teachers of $600. In Saugus, these figures are $2S and $500; in Ash- 

■ When the Dumben raprewDtins the saluieg paid a group □[ wacben an drnmied in order 
from the loireetto the bi(bMt, the middb number lodicatea the " median" aalary. It ii not 
unlike the " iverate " >»1«ry. 
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l&iid, (2S and $399; in Williamstowa, ^ and (418; in Fall Biver, (29 
and (660; in Springfield, (40 and (750; nhlle in PeUiam, the tax of (21 
fields (7.40 per pupil and enable* the town to pay (396 for each teacher; 
in Brookliae, the tax of (20 ]rieldB (59 per pupil, and enables that town 
to pay (S60 ae the median salary to teachers. 

In former timee the distribution of taxable wealth was lesa dispropor- 
tionate, owing to the fact that agrieuJtare was more prominent aa the indus- 
try of the people. 

The foregoing examples exhibit a condition of marked inequality in the 
provision of educational opportunities. Borne of the worst features of the 
situation are not at once apparent. The poorer towns are constantly losing 
their more ambitions teachers, while those of less capacity and training tend 
to remain, thus permanently lowering educational standards. 

(e) It is possible to administer Bt&te support in each a way as to stimu- 
late local effort and improve the quality of education. This proposition 
ought to need little argument. The experience of MasBachusetts in promot- 
ing supervision throogjioat Qie rural towns and in establishing vocational 
schools indicates what can be done. At present, the Massachusetts Bchool 
Fund can hardly be said to be distributed in meh a w^ as to stimulate 
local effort. In many States of the Union the development of adequate 
secondary education has been largriy afCeeted by the judicious use of Stato 
aid. It is possible for a system of State aid to be so administered as to 
materially affect the length of school year, the regularity of the attendance 
of pupils, the provision of facilities for manual training and other forms of 
special instruction, the employment of trained teachers, the attendance of 
teachers on summer schools and other agencies for professional training, the 
provision of school libraries, etc. Hence, to the extent that the State is 
interested in elevating edncational standards, it is able to do so by the 
jndicious distribution of State aid of such a form as to carry with such 
aid a State responsibility for educational standards. 

(d) Competent students of the schools of the Commonwealth are satisfied 
that the quality of education offered in many of them is at present very 
nnsatisfactory. While this condition may originate from other causes than 
lack of sufficient financial resources, none the less, where low salaries are 
paid to teachers it may be assumed, as a rule, that the quality of instruction 
offered vritl be inferior. The median salary of elementary teachers in Spring- 
field, for example, is (TSD: in Lavi-rence it is (650; in Taunton, (600; in 
Gloacester, (500; in Amesbury, (462; in Palmer, $440; in Athol, (41S; in 
Blackstone, (390; in Grafton, (387; in Dudley, (380; in Tampleton, (360; 
in Williamsburg, (324, and in Sterling, (288. 

The foregoing salaries may almost foe taken as a significant index of the 
qnality of the education offered in these towns and cities. But the quality 
of education offered will vary in a more marked degree than the median 
salaries of the teachers, because as noted before, there is a constant migra- 
tion of the stronger teachers away from commnnitiea in which low salaries 
prevail. 

The following arguments against further State support for public educa- 
tion in Massachusetts are often presented : ^- 

(a) Public education in Massachusetts, although in its main charaeteris- 
ticB determined by State legislation, has been from the beginning supported 
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almoHt ezfiliuiTQly by local taxation. liocal support and local coDtToI have 
resulted in the deTetopment of the public school syBtem now eiistiug. In 
many recipeetB, public education in Massochusetta ia well developed, and 
eipenditurcB for school pnrposea are generous. Consequently, the systein of 
Bopport which haB prodnced these results conBtitnteo a sound policy for the 

(&) A more important argument against further State taxation for 
school purposes rests on the fact that State taxation has increased very 
rapidly in recent years, and threatens to become still heavier. In 1910j 
the State expended for general admiuistration $13^00,000,* of which over 
$4,000,000 was for charities, over $1,000,000 for education, over $1,000,- 
000 for militia, $1,200,000 for prisons, and over one-qnart«r of a million 
for roads. The State is increasing its appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion and for the support of schoola for defectives and delinqnents. In the 
near future the State may be aeked to contribute more than it now does 
towards the profesuonal training of teachers who have already entered 
service. An investigation, is being conducted this year into the matter of 
a teacher's retirement system. It is obvious that if MasBachusetts intends 
to develop a. cbmpreheuBive scheme for the retirement of superannuated 
teachers, it can only do so by means of some aasiBtance contributed out of 
State funds. The shifting of teachers from community to commnnity, and 
the poverty of many communities, probably precludes their contributing 
more tham moderate amounts towards teachers' retirement. 
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Pboblehs belatino to State Taxation fob School Sopfobt. 
No compTehensive attempt has been made in thie report to piesent the 
facta TegardiDg the ajstema of taxation found In other States. These are 
analjeed ia the special report of the Censos Bureau on "Wealth, Debt and 
Taxation." Belon are suggested a few of the manj problems that are worthy ' 
of consideration in stndjing the public revenue system of Massachusetts: — 

(a) Many States in the Union have developed sources of State revenue 
other than a general property tax. Id Massachusetts, this tax is the chief 
source of State revenue; other sources are general corporation taxes, special 
corporatioQ taxes, and ii^eritauee taxes. 

New York, New Jenej and Pennsylvania contribute largely to the sup- 
port of schools out of State revenue. The money for this purpose, as well 
as for other forms of State expenditure, ia not derived from general property 
taxes. The quotations belon, taken front the United States Census B«port 
on Wealth, Debt and Taxation, indicate sources. 

In New Jersey, " the State obtains its revenue from special taxes on tail 
and canal corporations, the franchise tax on gross receipts and capital 
stock of other corporations, the collateral inheritance tax, poll tax and 
leases of riparian lands. Taxes on real and persona! property ia general 
contribute only to the eipenditurea of counties and municipalities. There 
baa been no State tax levied on real and personal property since 1884," 

New York " has developed a system of State taxes which makes the State 
government partly independent of the general property tax. Besort to the 
general property tax may still be had for State revalues, but in 191S the 
State ad valorem tax on general property was at the low rate of tlS.OI, or 
1 mill on the dollar, and was levied for school purposes. The revenue from 
this source was less than one twenty-fourth of the entire revenue. The 
largest single item in the State revenues is the State liquor licenses; next 
comes the series of usual and special corporation taxes; then the inheritance 
tax, and thereafter a number of miscellaneoua items, — the general prop- 
erty tax, as used mainly for eounty and municipal purposes, etc." 

Pennsylvania " places the burden of taxation for State purposes almost 
wholly on corporations, leaving the property of individuals subject to taxa- 
tion for local purposes only. Mortgages, bonds and certain other classes of 
personal property, however, pay State taxes, but three fourths of this tax 
is returned to the counties to relieve the burden of local taxation." 

(b) Maaaachusetts has no State Board of Equalisation, and it is often 
claimed that property is not equally valuated in the different towns and 
cities. By some it is claimed that city property ia valuated more highly 
than rural lands. This hardly aeema a queation into which the present 
report should enter, although it will probably be urged as an krgument 
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againat further contributionB from municipalitiee towardi the expenses of 
' public ednGation. 

(o) It is often claimed that the burden of taxation is not adeqaately 
repiesented bj the ratio that Buch tazatioo bears to property valuation. It 
will be claimed, for example, that a tax of $IS on the thousand in mral 
communities is in reality a much heaviei burden than a light tax in cities. 
The commissioner is unable to find any adequate discussion of this problem. 
It is probable that psyciological elements enter. In rural communities most 
of the taxes are in effect direct. In urban communities, on the other hand, 
for the large majarity of the population taxation is apt to be in effect 
indirect, being paid through rent and the cost of goods purchased. Here 
again it seems impracticable for the Board to take a imsition, although the 
problem seems to have bearing on the report under consideration. 

(d) It is also often asBerted that a given tax rate is easily borne, and 
should bo more acceptable in cities than in country communities, because of 
the greater return which comes from it, particularly for the average person. 
The proceeds of taxation in cities not only makes possible the support of 
the usual governmental agencies, but also provide lighting, Qre protection, 
building inspection, supervision of markets, and many other forms of service 
which in rural communities, if available at all, must be procured at private 
expense. There is no doubt that representatives of rural communities will 
urge that a tax rate of $1S per thousand in cities is more easily to be 
borne than a flmaOer tax rate in country communities, owing to the larger 
returns possible from the former. 
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Methods of Distributing State Aid, 
Stat« taJtatioQ (or public schools should be aa nearly aatomatic as possible, 
and to this end many of the States have provided by statute for a fired rate 
of school taxation, usually referred to as the mill tax. The real signiflcanee 
of such a system of tazatioQ is to be found chiefly in the methods employed 
in distributing the proceeds among local communities. 

(a) In some of the southern States the State acts merely as a taiing body 
and distributes back to communities sobstantially the proceeds of the levies 
made under State taxation. The tax in this case becomes simply a compul- 
sory local tax for the support of schools. This method of distribution is less 
conunou now than formerly. 

(b) In many of the States the proceeds of State taxation for school pur- 
poses ate distributed on what is known as the census basis (that is, the num- 
ber of children in the commnnity as shown ou the school census), wliich in a 
sense is the simplest expression of need of school facilities. Where, as in a 
State like Massachusetts, there is taken an annual scbool census, this system 
of distribution could be made practically automatic. Some of the objeotions 
urged against it are that it does not serve as a stimulus to local efTort in any 
direction, and also, it takes no account of the heavier burdens of school 
support, due to the larger number of separate schools required in sparsely 



(c) A more recent system of distributing the proceeds of State taxation 
has been based on the average membership in the schools. This puts a 
premium on full attendance and on the regularity of attendance. In other 
respects it is open to the same criticism as that made against the method of 
distribution on the census basis. 

(d) The State of Washington and some others distribute the proceeds 
of State taxation on a basis determined by total attendance made, fonnd by 
multiplying the days school has been in session in the year by the average 
membership. It is evident that this puts a premium not only on full attend- 
ance and on regularity of attendance, but also on the length of school year. 
In the Washington scheme there is a further proviso that every school shall 
be credited with at least a fixed minimum of attendance, equal, perhaps, to 
three thousand days, thus guaranteeing to remote rural schools a share in 
the State apportionment which is to a degree unaSeoted by the smallness of 
the enrolment of such a school. 

(«) Another system of recent development is that found in Connecti- 
cut, where each local community must previously have levied a given mini- 
. mum tax for the support of schools; after which the State's contribution 
being utilized to bring the level of support up to a flied amount for each 
child in average attendance during the preceding year. This system of distri- 
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butioa acta aa a BtimtiluB to the local eommunity, and also leeognizaa that 
when the local commiiiiitj bos made a fair contribution towards achool sup- 
port it becomes the duty of the Btate to aaBirt by providing a sufficient 
Bum to equalize educational opportunities. 

(/) In an ideal scheme of distribnting the State's money, probably all 
the foregoing and some other methods should be taken into account. For 
example, some of the State revenue should be used to further the professional 
training of teachers, after entering service, since this is a responsibility which 
local communities will be least likely fully to meet. If a sjstem of retire- 
ment is made obligatory throughout the State, the revenues of the Conimon- 
-wealth might be employed in a measuTe to assist in its execution. Some 
States now use a portion of the State revenue to encourage the different 
types of special education in the same way that Massachusetts is using 
State funds to further industrial, agricultural and household arts training. 
The State might give further asBistauce in certain coses by inspection. In 
New York, for example, there is a division of the State departments empow- 
ered to approve plans for sehool buildings. This division in its operation 
has done much to promote rural school architecture. 
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The Income of thb MAsaiCHosErra School Fund ahd Othee Fobms 
OP State Am to Public Schools. 
(a) As R means of contributing to the support of rural education, Me^sa- 
ehuaetta has set apart a fund of $5,000,000, the income from which 
(amounting to about $238,000} is distributed to towns in accordance with 
the terms given below (chapter 456 of the Acte of 1903) : — 

1. An outright grant ia made aa followa: — 

■(1) Five hnndred dollars to every town whose valuation does not eie«ed 
1500,000. 

(2) Thre« hundred dollars to every town whose valuation is between #300,- 
000 and $1,000,000. 

(3) One hundred and fifty dollars to every town whose valuation is 
between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 

(4) Seventy-five dollars to every town whose valuation is between $3,000,- 
000 and $2,500,000. 

(5) Seventy-five dollara extra to every town under $500,000 valuation 
whoso tax is $18 or more per thousand. 

2. The remainder of the fund ia diatributed to towns whose valuation 
does not exceed $3,500,000 as follows; — 

(1) To towns whose school tax is not less than one third of its total tax, 
a proportion expressed by one third. 

(2) To towns whose school tax is not less than one fourth of its total 
tax, a proportion eipresaed by one fourth. 

(3) To towns whose school tax is not less than one fifth of its total tax, 
a proportion expressed by one fifth. 

(4) To towns whose school tax is not less than one sixth of ita total tax, 
a proportion expressed by one sixth. 

In 1913 these proportions amounted to approximately. — 

For the flrat class $1,009 

For the second class, 757 

For the third class, . . ' 605 

Tor the fourth class, 504 

It may be questioned whether the above scheme of distribution is in all 
respects based on sound principles. In operation, it gives to a few towns 
more money than they actually need for school pnrposes, while in other cases 
communities are enabled to conduct their schoola on a smaller outlay from 
local taxation than ia just or desirable. Tu a few respects the plan of dis- 
tribution is ^ood. For example, additional assistance is given in certain 
eases where the local rate of taxation is $18 or more per thousand. Again, 
recognition is given to those tovms in which the rate of taxation for school 
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purposes is large in proportion to the rate of taxation for general purposea. 
Another eonunendable feature is that the law requires that as a condition of 
sharing in the income of the Massachusetts School Fund toima shall haye 
complied with alt laws relating to public education, to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Education. 

On the other hand, the system of distribution does not adequately recog- 
nize local need. It is true that in general the cost per capita of education 
in a sparsely settled contronnity will be greater, than in a more thichty settled 
one ; nevertheless there are numerous exceptions. But the total cost of educa- 
tion in a town whose valuation is less than $1,000,000 should not be greater 
than that in a community whose valuation may be $1,500,000. The plan 
now employed gives largest aid to towns of lowest valuation au^ presum- 
ably of smallest population. An exaiaination of the totals in Appendix A 
will show that in three towns in receipt of State aid (Mount Washington, 
Gosnold and Tolland) the local rate of taxation for school purposes is less 
than $1 per thousand of valuation; in six others the local rate is less than 
$2 per thousand valuation; while in a large number of cases the rate of 
taxation for school purposes is much less than (4.25 per thousand of valua- 
tion, the average rate for the State. A number of towns, such as Florida, 
Gay Head, Goshen, Gosnold, Greenwich, Hancooh, Heatli, Holland, Leyden, 
Mashpee, Monroe, Montgomery, Mount Washiugton, New Ashford, Peru, 
Plainfield, Prescott, Shutesbury, Tolland, Washington, West Tiabury and 
Westhampton, receive more for the support of schools from the State than 
they contribute from local taxation. 

The method of distributing the income of the Massachusetts School Fund 
should be modified in such a way that, while local need is recognized, local 
effort should be stimulated. It seems not unreasonable that as a condition 
of sharing in this income, each town should tax itself for school purposes 
to an extent approximately equal to the average taxation for that purpose 
throughout the Commonwealth. In other words, it might be made a first 
condition of sharing in this form of State ud that the town shall have ex- 
pended for school purposes during the preceding year an amount equal to at 
least $4 (or the State average) per thousand dollars of valuation. Provision 
might furthermore be made whereby towns which, in proportion to local 
need, seem to receive for school purposes of State and local funds an exces- 
sive sum, might well have their State's contribution reduced, perhaps by 
action of the Board of Education. If towns under $2,500,000 valuation were 
alike as regards distribution of population, it would be a comparatively ea^ 
matter to frame a satisfactory method for the distribution of the funds, 
based on the number of children to be educated. But such a method would 
not give adequate recognition to the fact that in many rural towns single 
room schools in isolated communities must be maintained at large expense 
per unit of average membership. A school having 10 or fewer children in 
attendance may cost approximately as much to maintain as a school having 
from 30 to *0. Consequently, measures must be adopted to permit of some 
flexibility in the system of distributing State funds. 

The most effective method to be employed in distributing the income 
of the Jlaasachusetts School Fund seems to involve the following prin- 
ciples: (1) Only towns having a valuation of 92,500,000 or under should 
share in the income of snch fund, (2) No town should share in the income 
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of Huch a fund until it had appropriated for school purposes during the 
preceding BChool year, out of the proceeds of local taxation for the support 
of schools, not less than $i per thousand dollars of valuation for that year. 
(3) All towns entitled thereto under the terms of the preceding sections 
should receive such an amount as, added to the proceeds of local taxation, 
amounting to $i per thousand, would produce an amount equal to the product 
obtained by multiplying the number of children in average membership for 
the preceding year by the average expenditures throughout the Common- 
wealth, derived from local taxation, per unit of average membership, with 
the further provision that in each case the total amount thus made avail- 
able should be equal to at least $ESO for each separate school maintained 
with the approval of the Board of Education. (4) The remainder of the 
income of the Massachusetts School Fund might be distributed among 
towns entitled thereto under tbe provisions of sectiona I and 2, in propor- 
tion to average membership in actnal attendance for the preceding year. 

Some inequalities would undoubtedly remain after the foregoing pro- 
visions had been complied with. In several States a sum of money is set 
apart to be distributed by the State authorities to meet cases of actual 
necessity, arising either from a low local valuation or through other exi- 
gency which no uniform plan can meet. Formerly, the Board of Edncatian 
was authorized to distribute out of this income an amount not exceeding 
$2 per week, to be added to the salaries of certain approved teachers. It may 
be that a revival of this practice would improve local school conditions. 

(6) State Aid for High School Hduoation. (^Sections S and S (as amended), 
chapter if, Revised Laws, and chapter 4S7, Acts of 1908.) — The law com- 
pels communities having 500 or more families to maintain high schools. 
Communities having fewer than 500 families may maintain high schools 
and receive from the State as assistance the sum of $500 annually. It 
is provided, however, that this $600 grant shall not be made if the town 
valuation averages larger for each pupil in average' membership than the 
corresponding average for the Commonwealth. 

Tbe State also assists towns having fewer than 500 families by paying 
the whole or part of the tuition of pupils who are sent away to high 
schools of other towns. The town pays the tuition and the State reimburses 
the town. A town whose valuation is less than $1,000,000 receives all of its 
tuition, and a town having a valuation of more than $1,000,000 receives 
half of the tuition. Both of tliese methods of assisting small communities 
aeem to operate with good results. 

(c) Contributions towarcU the Salaries of Superintendents. (Sectiong 40- 
48, chapter 43, Sevi&ed Laws.) — In order to promote the development of 
supervision, the 8tat« provides that towns shall form unions for the purpose 
of employing a superiittendent. Each union thus formed is entitled to a 
grant from the State of $1,250, of wbtcb $750 is intended to be used towards 
superintendent's salary, and $500 to assist in paying the salaries of teachers. 
The minimum salary for the superintendent is set at $1,500, and each town 
contributes in proportion to the amount of service given to the town. The 
State's contribution is distributed among the towns in the same proportion. 

The special form of State assistance, being accompanied by State super- 
vision (through certification) of the superintendents employed, is effective. 
No change is suggested at the present time. 
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Appendix J. 



Statistics relative to the PatmenV of Transpobtatiok Expenses 
OF Pupils, as called for bt Chafteb 39, Resolves ot 1912. 
In aceordance with the proviBionB of the resolve referred to above, there 
is submitted below statistics showing estimated amounts required fon the 
payment of the transportatioa expenses of high school pupils attending 
high schools in towns and cities other than those of their residence, under the 
provisions of section 3 (as amended) of chapter 42 of the Berised Laws. 
The index figures after the amounts in the last column show the amounts 
that in certain cases would t>e reimbursed in whole or in part in the event 
that legislation were enacted according to the principles set forth in the 
proposed act given below. 

Table showiho estimated Cost to the State fob Tkakspobtation Ex- 
PENSEa or CmLDBEN attendinq Hioh aoaooLs in Towns or Cities 
Othbb than those in which thbt RxsrDE (roR 1910). 
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In connection nith tbe above t&ble, of the 173 towna under 500 familiea 

(according to tbe United States census of 1910) — 
46 towns receive the $500 grant for high scbool. 
24 towns have a valuation per pupil in excess of the State average, and 

are not, therefore, entitled to reimbuTsemeDt. 
13 towns did not avail themselves of the benefits of the Ian, having in 

man]' cases academies in town or high schools. 
00 towns receive reimbursement of high school tuition expenditures and 

should pay transportation expenditures. 

Proposed Act, 

An Act pboviding for thb Patmbkt bt Towns for the TaiKsi^BTA- 

TiON or Pupils to Odtsidb High Bchoolb. 

Be it enacted, etc., aa foUoics: 

Section three of chapter forty-two of tbe Revised Laws, as amended by 
chapter four hundred and thirty-three of the acts of nineteen hundred and 
two and chapter five hundred and thirty-seven of the acta of nineteen hun- 
dred and eleven, is further amended by the addition of the following para- 
graph: A town of less than five hundred families or householders, in which 
a public high school or public school of corresponding grade is not main- 
tained, shall through its school committee, wben necessary, provide for tbe 
transportation of any child who resides in said town and who, with the pre- 
vious approval of the school committee of his town, attends the high school 
of any other town or city, and shall pay for the eicpense of said transporta- 
tion a sum not exceeding one dollar and fifty cents per week during the time 
of actual attendance of such child in tbe high school. If auy town fails to 
provide such transportation, it shall be liable in an action of contract, 
to the parent or guardian of a child wbo has been furnished with such 
transportation for such amaunts as the parent or guardian has paid for the 
aame. A town which has expended for the support of its public schools for 
tbe preceding year from tbe proceeds of local taxation an amount not leas 
than four and less than five dollars per thousand dollars of valuation shall 
reeeive from the treasury of the commonwealth one half of the amount 
actually expended for transportation under the provisions of this act; and 
a town which haa expended from the proceeds of local taxation for tbe 
support of its public schools for the preceding year an amount equal to at 
least five dollars per thousand of valuation shall receive from the treasury 
of the commonwealth the entire amount actually paid for transportation 
under the provisions of this act. 
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